of the Parliament of which they were members. He dis-
played his horror of such an insult by sending the Earl and
his colleagues to the Tower.

They aggravated the case by appealing to the courts for
relief. The Lords were jealous of their position as the high-
est tribunal in the land, and they were indignant that any-
one entitled to their justice should dare to appeal to a lower
court. So for a year Shaf tesbury, along with Buckingham,
who had eagerly enlisted in the movement, remained in the
Tower. It was not an onerous confinement. State prisoners
with means could buy comfortable lodgings, the food and
wine to which they were accustomed and the privilege of
receiving their friends. Shaf tesbury even asked to have his
meals prepared by his own cook, a plain hint that he feared
poison.

" You see, my lords, what a good opinion he has of me,"
Charles protested to some of the prisoner's peers.

During the respite he had thus won, the King worked
hard to establish such a strong position that he would be
immune to further attacks. He played a double game, seek-
ing first to hold the power he demanded by the consent of
his subjects, but reserving France to support him if his own
people remained stubborn. To insure success he promised
himself to both the Protestant and Catholic interests.

He was willing to conciliate the Protestants if they did
not demand the sacrifices of royal authority or his brother's
rights. In dealing with them, harmony with power was his
aim. To prove his attachment to the national religion, he
married James's elder daughter, the next successor to the
throne, to her cousin, the Protestant champion, William of
Orange. The girl and her father objected violently. Mary, a
good-looking merry girl of fifteen was repelled by the ugly,
frail, unnaturally serious young man whose manners were
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